GANDHIJI AND THE INDIAN REVOLUTION
life then had for the average citizen. Imprisonment for a
political cause carries with it an element of martyrdom in
contemporary India. By overcoming the fear of jail,
Gandhiji wrought a psychological revolution whose extent
we can hardly realize to-day.
Once the fear of jail had disappeared, Gandhiji felt the
time had come for a second step. His aim this time was to
free the people from the fear of loss of property. After
their experience of the non-co-operation movement, also
discovered that it was more effective to hit the pocket than
the person. People who thought little of imprisonment or
even physical assault hesitated when it meant permanent
impoverishment. The civil disobedience movement of
1930 sought to destroy this fear of impoverishment and loss
of property. Large numbers of men and women responded
to his call, and for a time it seemed as if the national
struggle had attained its goal. Gandhiji knew better and
was not yet prepared to overstrain to his sense of realism
and brought the Congress a prestige it had never enjoyed
before.
The third and final step in this process of strengthen-
ing the nation's fibre was the most difficult. The fear of
jail had been overcome. Large numbers had learnt to con-
quer the lure of property. A generation had grown up
who refused to be daunted by the threat of poverty. To
risk one's life is, however, another matter. Gandhiji knew
that this supreme test must be imposed only when the con-
ditions promised victory. These conditions were created
after the outbreak of the war in 1939. The war not only
created an appropriate situation but also compelled a
struggle for the nation's emancipation. Liberty was in
danger all over the world and India was called upon to
succour it. How could a nation fight for the maintenance
of others' freedom when it was itself in bondage? Shatter-
ing of India's bonds became necessary not only in her own
interest but for the sake of the freedom of the world. It
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